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Council Notes 


HE first Council Meeting of the 51st session was held on 16th January, the 
President (Mr. J. T. Gillett) in the chair. 


The Council’s appreciation of the work of Miss E. M. Exley, the retiring 
Honorary Secretary, moved at the previous meeting by the President and seconded 
by Mr. Carver, was added to the Minutes which were then signed. Later in the 
proceedings the President expressed the Council’s recognition of the services rendered 
by Miss M. I. Pitts, the retiring Honorary Membership Secretary. 

Mr. H. W. Marr was elected Chairman of the Council for the year 1946, and the 
following Officers of the Council were elected :— 

Hon. Education Secretary : Mrs. L. Martin. 

Hon. Librarian : Miss B. Nevard. 

Hon. Membership Secretary : Miss W. M. Heard. 

Committees were appointed, and the following elected as Chairmen :— 

Finance and General Purposes Committee : A. Ll. Carver. 

Benevolent Fund Sub-Committee : Miss G. Dean. 

Education and Library Committee : W. H. Phillips. 

Press and Publications Committee : Miss C. Madden. 

Service and Conditions Committee : G. E. Clarke. 


It was agreed that Phillips’ Primer of classification be sold at 7s. per copy (trade 
price 6s. 6d.; price to members of the A.A.L., 6s. post free). 


The Service and Conditions Committee reported that as soon as the new N.A.L.G.O. 
Scales are available they will be considered in their relation to library staffs. 


Nominations are invited for the post of Hon. Editor. The Council have nominated 
Mr. S. C. Holliday, F.L.A., for the position. 
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The Library Assistant 
Inaugural Meeting, 1946 


HE first Inaugural Meeting of the A.A.L. since 1939 was held at Chaucer House 
on 30th January, when nearly 150 members and friends gathered to hear Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie speak on ‘“ Landmarks in my reading.” Introducing [| 
the speaker, the President (Mr. J. T. Gillett) referred to Mr. Mackenzie’s work, not }) 
only as a novelist, but also as editor of The Gramophone, and as a broadcaster. 

Mr. Mackenzie opened his address by saying that the term “landmarks” in his 
title indicated that he would give a rambling account, devoid of shape, of his reading ; 
the talk divided into two parts: an account of the speaker’s early reading, followed by 
a more detailed reference to certain books which had had some influence on his own 
writing. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s remarkable memory, his passion for accuracy and a certain 
precocity which enabled him to start reading at the early age of 22 months, combined | 

* with an altogether delightful presentation of his subject, resulted in a most stimulating j 
talk of which a written report cannot hope to recapture the charm. 

Reminiscences of early reading included photographic memories of illustrated 
children’s books, Times leaders, Don Quixote in an edition illustrated by Doré, and 
before fourteen years of age the works of Ainsworth, Smollett and Fielding, then 
18th century plays followed by Don Juan, and then the works of Henty. Mr. Mackenzie 
said that he showed no discrimination, in that he read Treasure island with real delight 
when aged nine, but continued in the Henty stage for a further five years, and suggested 
that the librarian should help intelligent children at this age by guiding them to the 
worth-while things instead of leaving to chance the possibility of their finding other 
books equal in enjoyment and quality to Treasure island. , 

Having left Henty when aged 14, Mr. Mackenzie within two years was enjoying t 
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the French symbolist poets—enjoying them without quite understanding them and | 
wondering if it were this lack of perfect understanding which gave them their peculiar |” 
charm, which he likened to the feeling of satisfaction which people seem to find in } 
church. Mr. Mackenzie recalled the "90s which he had enjoyed to their full flavour, |~ 
and on this account was able to appraise works now written about the period ; he | 
suggested that historical fiction could only be judged properly by people who had ~~ 
lived in the period of the setting. In 1900 Mr. Mackenzie went to live in France, ' 
where he continued to read the popular novels of the previous century, including |) ‘ 
Rhoda Broughton’s works which “ first brought passion into the English novel,” and : 
Balzac’s novels which “‘ are best read when aged 17.” 

The books to which Mr. Mackenzie paid special reference were Benjamin Constant’s 7 
Adolphe, perfect in that there was nothing which could usefully be added, and from |; 
which nothing could be taken away, and Stendhal’s Chartreuse de Parne, a work similar ~ 
in this respect. An interesting point here was that this reading, coupled with his 
1914-18 War service in which he sent over ten thousand telegrams to the War Office, 
learning a real economy in words, led Mr. Mackenzie to write Sylvia Scarlett, a novel 
whose influence could be traced through Dos Passos to James M. Cain’s The postman 
always rings twice. 

War and peace, in Constance Garnett’s translation, was another work which Mr. ~ 
Mackenzie mentioned ; at first, he said, he was too ill even to hold up the book, but | 
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having started to read it decided that he must postpone his decease in order to finish 
it. In conclusion, Mr. Mackenzie mentioned how opinions change, and said that he 
praised the work of two young women novelists of the mid 1920s, and though he now 
felt his praise was justified in one case, he wondered why ever the other gained his 
favourable opinion. 


The President, referring to his own enjoyment of the address, and the wonderful 
start given to the A.A.L.’s year, called on Mr. W. B. Stevenson to move the meeting’s 
thanks to the speaker ; Mr. Stevenson, as “a Scotsman and a reader rather than as 
a librarian,” in moving the vote of thanks which was carried with acclamation, praised 
Mr. Mackenzie’s work in diverse fields, and said that the members that night had had 
in full measure all that they came to expect from Mr. Mackenzie. 


“ase” 


Room in Formation 


J. F. W. Bryon 


N the Victorian home, one room was inevitably a show-piece, an exhibition hall 
I in which to display the accumulated white elephants of a generation of futile 
activity. The door to this room, whether “ parlour” or “‘ drawing room,” was 
opened only to permit of daily dusting, an operation reminiscent of the ministry of a 
consecrated acolyte. No one dared to suggest that the room should, or even could, be 
used ; that would have been sacrilege. Something of this atmosphere has been acquired 
or inherited by some Service unit Information Rooms, which exist not so much for the 
enlightenment of troops as for the purpose of impressing visiting red tabs with the 
unit’s zeal in execution of orders from higher commands. The ease with which this 
may be done is shown by a recent example, where one unit, having omitted to supply 
the stipulated Study Centre, remedied the deficiency at short notice by the simple but 
effective expedient of adding the words “and Study Centre” to the notice board 
“Information Room.” The regular clientele was neither increased nor perturbed. 


Fortunately this is not typical, but it has happened often enough to justify the 
warning that Information Rooms are not necessarily good in themselves : they may be 
extremely good but, unless certain conditions are fulfilled, they may be bad to an 
equal extreme. Mention, implying approval, has been made in professional circles 
recently of the possible adaptation of this institution to the public library service : 
what follows is an outline of personal views, also with approval of the idea, on the 
values, prerequisites and essential ingredients of Information Rooms with that end 
in view. 

Let it be said at once that Information Rooms are not a new thing in themselves, 
but the logical development of activities carried on in many progressive library systems 
to-day. Those who have had their services used in “‘ Dig for Victory” or Savings 
campaigns, have organized book displays to march with current affairs, have paid 
special attention to war-time regulations and played the part of Information Bureaux ; 
who have displayed Ministry of Information photograph panels and provided pamphlets 
on current problems in the reference department, have all been doing much the same 
kind of work as that of efficient Services Information Rooms. 
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What difference there is has been one of degree. In the Forces, cut off from news- 
paper, periodical and the wireless news, the man in uniform needs regular contact with 
the facts of contemporary society, and some substitute for these civilian channels of | 
information, or he will be a prey to rumour, mass suggestion and hysteria. To this 
end the Information Room has been instituted with wide if varying success. In form 
it has ranged from a series of huts to the tail-board of a lorry, and its content has 
varied no less greatly in matter and manner. But au fond it has existed to supply two 
basic needs for the potential civilian—fact and perspective. 


It may be claimed that libraries perform the same function for the community, 
but that would be to ignore the second ingredient, which implies focus. The information | 
may certainly be available, but is it all marshalled for use? An inquiry on, say, 
international monetary plans would evince an imposing array of material within minutes, 
but would a guide through this matter be forthcoming? In the Forces no one has the 
opportunity to keep abreast of the times. By giving the soldier news of contemporary 
events succinctly, and related to their background data, the Information Room has j 
provided him with predigested facts, history in assimilable form. It is recognized that |- 
it is difficult to be an expert in all current affairs, and so an impartial guide through 
the maze is offered. In addition, facts concerning the locality are made available, its 
amenities, associations, entertainments. 





If it be decided that something of this sort could with profit be introduced into the 
library service, what provision is necessary? Space, staff and material are the main 
essentials, but these are of little use without understanding of the problems and a vision 
of the possibilities. How much space, and of what kind? The amount will vary with 
the size of the service, but it is wise to restrict it to an area which can be guaranteed 
adequate, regular and frequent attention. It is better to start with a little and develop, | 
and so ensure variety, than to begin with a large amount of wall space whose contents t 
change so rarely that they come to be ignored. This space, whether on wall or on | 
independent panels, should be in a position which is both well lit and, equally important, 
frequented. For this reason a separate room is not necessarily an ideal, although it | 








can be very useful. The aim is, however, not so much to create new habits as to make 
use of old ones, a far easier process. A vestibule, corridor or porch will be adequate 
if the passage of readers is not thereby impeded. Where there is already a newsroom fj 
that is much frequented this will not apply, for the extant space may be adapted at | 
will. A point which may appear self-evident is that the space used need not be sett 
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above eye level in height, and 6 ft. 6 ins. is a workable maximum for panels, with | : 
6 ft. for matter intended to be read. Any lettering above this height from the floor 7 
should be very bold, and pictures or maps extending above this level should not bef ‘ 
detailed. : oP 
In addition to the wall panels or island stands, shelves for books, frames for display 
boards, racks for pamphlets and tables for solid objects would be necessary. These|> ti 
should be designed as a combined unit, in standardized sizes, for the easy preparation|) fe 
and exchange of exhibits, and the more readily to achieve good design. Simplicity) th 
should be aimed at, with lighting fitted for maximum effect. By the distribution off) th 
similar furniture to schools and colieges under the authority, maximum circulation eV 
would be ensured, and would be an admirable form of extra-mural work. a be 
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Members of the staff employed on this work will need to be keen and versatile, 
with a flair for design, a sense of colour and display and an ability to do good lettering. 
They must have a wide understanding of current affairs, in addition to more normal 
library requirements of intelligence and diligence and catholicity of interests. Their 
duties will become evident as the methods are enumerated. 


Materials needed for the maintenance of an Information Room, in addition to the 
customary stationery, and paints, brushes, inks, pens and coloured paper, will be 
multifarious, and a note on each may be useful. Sheets of stiff cardboard, panels of 
wallboarding or cork-faced plywood, or some other suitable mounting are important 
items ; on them much of the success of the room depends. Maps of all kinds will be 
required—world, continental, national, regional, local ; physical, political, economic, 
geological, ethnographic ; and despite the wide variety available, it will often be 
necessary to make one’s own, for those published rarely give prominence to the features 
it is desired to stress. These that one makes for oneself should not be more detailed 
than is necessary to the purpose in hand, provided that the proportions are reasonably 
accurate ; often a sketch map outline is adequate, or stylized silhouette. Colour 
doubles the value of any map, with guides or lettering in violent contrast—magenta on 
yellow or light green, or light blue on black, for instance. 


Illustrations of all kinds will be essential : the library with an illustrations collection 
has an advantage here. Pictures of anything and everyone may some day be useful, 
and it will be necessary to maintain many files of this kind of material. Photographs, 
drawings, cartoons, graphs, charts, diagrams, all are grist to the mill of the alert 
custodian. Newspapers will provide useful facts—analyses, reports and statistics : 
magazines will give articles on every subject and illustrations of all kinds, which can 


be adapted to many unlikely uses. A picture of a cricketer at the wicket, for example, 
can be a part of an exhibition on town planning, sport, health, tradition, hobbies, 
history, customs, international relations, housing and a host of other topics. 


It is in the Information Room that many neglected items come into their own. 
Quick-reference books of all kinds, used all too rarely and inexpertly at present, here 
may be linked with other material, to be familiarized and popularized in the minds of 
readers : reports, bulletins, surveys, analyses, investigations, Hansard, and contributions 
to contemporary thought on any problem in pamphlet form may here receive the 
searchlight of attention that in normal library service they cannot hope to have, for 
lack of space, no matter how important they may be. Some ways in which this material 
may be organized are mentioned, for the benefit of those unfamiliar with Forces 
Information Rooms. They consist, broadly, in the assembly and presentation of all 
the available material on any topic which by its topicality or other intrinsic appeal 
will have interest for the reader and, we may add in the public library, may lead to 
further reading from the library stock. 


: Displays are usually of four kinds—News, Background Information, Local Informa- 
tion and Magazine items. In a Service unit, a wall newspaper is the most common 
feature, and its form varies considerably. A blackboard is a frequent ingredient, with 
the day’s news chalked on it from morning broadcasts. A development from this is 
the large wall map, and brief news cuttings joined by tape to the spot in which the 
event recorded took place. Some ingenuity and skill is needed to prevent this from 
becoming an untidy straggle. From these daily reports the next stage is a weekly 
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summary, and here considerable variety of presentation is possible. One’s selection 

may be typed or written, or be the assembled headlines of the week pasted in sequence, 
supplemented by a short article giving the main developments i in each country. Views 
on events and their trends should be reduced to a minimum and emphasis laid on neither | 
side. 








From the newspaper to background. This may be likened to the illustrated weekly 
which takes an item in the news and places it in any one of a series of contexts. The 
atomic bomb, for instance, might be given an historical treatment, tracing its development 
from the first splitting of the atom, a biographical one, with studies of the scientists 
whose research had made the bomb possible, an ethical one, weighing the moral | 
implications of its use, a political one, estimating the international repercussions, the | 
geographical aspect, with pictures of the town hit, or a military survey, calculating the | 
effect of continued use. Similar scope is available to the Information Room custodian, |7 
who has an advantage over his average Service counterpart in the quantity and quality | 
of his available material. In this way local, national and international problems may 
be brought into focus, and spotlighted for a given period. 








One respect in which the public library has a great opportunity, here, is in the way fl 
that events featured may be linked with the bookstock, either by means of a book a 
display, which will create interest, or by a carefully worded booklist. This latter is fi 
quite effective if only a single hand-lettered copy, but is enhanced in value if duplicated Fe 
and fully annotated. Printing will only be possible in the larger Services, but should | F 
be borne in mind for particularly important topics. All material available, maps, i 
photographs, diagrams, booklets, magazines, pamphlets, drawings, should be arranged, | 
guided with suitable letterpress on panel, shelf and table, and in return for this focus 3 
of library resources the subject illustrated should be the means to fuller exploitation 
of those resources by the reader. 


The significance of this method as applied to local matters will be obvious. In a : 
Services Information Room such a section was of paramount importance, for everyone f 
was a stranger in a strange land, who needed help in finding his bearings ; help which” 
the community in which he found himself was often not qualified to give. By the) 
time he was orientated, he or the unit had moved, having wasted precious off-duty | 
hours in finding elementary information. The immediate need of these things will” 
have lessened by now, though returning Servicemen will still need to know the current |) 
prices, hours of business, local sporting, cultural, recreational clubs, societies, associa-/ 
tions, their secretaries, subscriptions, venues and arrangements, while there is still 
scope for a greater attempt to introduce the community to the visitor or the new resident, | 
to the student or the ratepayer himself, who is rarely aware of half that his own district/ 
provides. Here in the local information section of the room will be the gazetteers) 
and guidebooks, the timetables, brochures, directories, introductory pamphlets and 
handbooks, maps of all kinds, from archeological to bus routes, and a host of classified) 
items of information concerning everything that takes place in and around the com-/ 
munity. Here would be the repository of photographs of the district, at present hardly| 
ever collected, and here, too, would people come who wished to know when and where q 
the dramatic society met, what the borough rate was in 1939, what was the foundation} ‘ 
date of each of the churches in the area, how the population had varied, the built-up) 
area spread, what was the geological nature of the subsoil, details of local industries,” 
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political parties, education, local government or history. Such things appear in the 
Press from time to time, but are soon lost unless indexed and tabulated. A part of 
the local display should be semi-permanent, with the remainder set apart for regular 
changes. This second part would offer scope for local bodies to co-operate in the 
production of exhibitions, and schools, evening classes, sports, literary, dramatic, 
scientific, artistic, horticultural and musical societies, associations and clubs could be 
invited to take the stand for a specified week, and give a demonstration of their work, 
history, purpose. The local newspaper would probably provide an interesting history 
of its development with that of the town, the botanical society specimens of local 
flora, the photographic or film society pictures, illustrating their activities ; the football 
or cricket club, a record of its history, with trophies, records, souvenirs. An endless 
succession of interest would be forthcoming, reaching out into spheres otherwise 
untouched by the library service. In addition, local citizenship could be strengthened 
and quickened by the presentation of local problems, with planning schemes, election 
issues, health statistics, amenity needs, illustrated dramatically. There would be an 
opportunity for the library service to blow its own trumpet, too, making facts and 
figures live through statistics isographed, annual reports headlined and new departures 
illustrated, while all activities taking place in the library—Music Circles, Discussion 
Group, etc.—would receive due publicity. 


The magazine section would be merely an extension of the background information 
part, save that its net would be broader. General topics, such as British railways, 
Norman architecture, the autumn orchestral instruments, snow, Prime Ministers, the 
stars, would be presented with full illustration and all relevant material from stock, 
as well as references to the appropriate places in the classification in which further 
material might be obtained. Here, though, the choice of material would rest upon 
more arbitrary considerations than those of local or topical interest. Personal pre- 
dilection. would inevitably influence the selection of both subject and approach, and 
it would be as well to guard against bias in over-emphasis on a limited number of topics 
by enlisting the advice and assistance of others on the staff, and so maintaining balance. 
Among readers would certainly be found some who, being keen cyclists, ornithologists, 
mountain climbers, philatelists, would be able to lend their collection of records, eggs, 
stamps, photographs, for display. 


It would be advisable to remember several points in the arrangement of material. 
Very few people are prepared to stand for long to read masses of print, so letterpress 
should be reduced to a minimum (and headlines alone where possible), should be 
arresting, and placed not more than 6 ft. and not less than 4 ft. from the floor. Pictures 
should be as large as possible, and charts and diagrams bold, clearly guided and 
coloured : they should not be crowded, but spaced so as to lead the eye from one to 
another. The National Gallery war-time series of pictures of the month was supported 
by relevant but subordinate matter : this type of focus is an asset to be reckoned with 
when considering certain specialized topics. Points raised when problems are presented 
should be few, but clearly delineated. The aim is pictorial headlines, with good pictures 
rather than many. Humour, in the form of relevant cartoons, can be a leaven to the 
lump, and where the printed title is inappropriate an original caption often adds point. 


If the system be a large one, as in a county service, an exhibit might go on tour 
to all branches, each of which would have suitable panels, stands, frames, shelves, to 
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ry 
house it. New buildings might incorporate windows in the design for the express 
purpose of displaying such material, where a separate room was considered inadvisable. 
Well lit, they would prove a fruitful source of attraction at night. Wherever possible, 
an arrangement should be made for the exchange of finished material with neigh- 
bouring authorities, and the circulation of prepared exhibits, thus saving staff time in 
the preparation of new. Sharing the illustrations on an agreed basis might prove 
practicable ; it would certainly be practical. The new system begun, every new feature 
should receive mention in the local Press, and thus be certain of a maximum audience. 
A regular article in the local paper should be the aim of every library service, in any 
event, but the Information Room would be “ news” of a novel kind and, tactfully. 
exploited, might be the means to very cordial relations with local journalists. If the 
service already publishes a news sheet or bulletin, then a page or two of each issue 
should certainly be devoted to the displays in the news room, and should contain the 
lists of books and other references connected with them. 


Service Information Rooms have an advantage in a central office which prepares F 
and disseminates appropriate maps, pamphlets and advisory material, and the Ministry 


of Information, together with sundry embassies and consulates, have been very generous [7 


with photographs and prepared panels for display. There may be no civilian counter- f 


parts to these as yet, but it should be possible to persuade some central body, such as | 


the Ministry of Education, the Library Association or the National Central Library, 


to form a department capable of providing the necessary service, while in the Library 3 
Association Record could be stated periodically in a regular column recommended [ 


sources of supplementary material. 
The above notes have been compiled in the hope that librarians may be persuaded | 


of the possibilities in, and take steps to institute some measure of, this newly realized 


factor in adult education, which may be called positive or creative librarianship as | 


opposed to passive. It is the organization of printed matter for its maximum use. : 


What the eye doesn’t see, the mind doesn’t think about. 
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Students’ Problems: The December Examinations 


ELEMENTARY Ei 

T. E. Callander : 

The three papers of the Elementary Examination should have had no terrors for : 

even moderately well-prepared candidates. The questions were well within the syllabus F z 

and, equally important from the candidate’s point of view, were spread fairly over the | 

whole syllabus. On the latter point, it is, of course, legitimate for the examiner to : 
set a preponderance of questions on any part of a syllabus, but one feels that a paper [ 

such as the June, 1945, Elementary Literary History, with its emphasis on modern : 

literature, was a little unfair to candidates who hoped for a wider range. 


The Literary History paper was fair enough. Three questions, numbers 3, 7 and | 
9, were a gift to any junior who knows the shelves which he or she straightens daily. 
The remaining questions, which did not call for dates or detailed knowledge, were 
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wide enough in their range to give any candidate a chance to score on at least one 
more question and to achieve a very comfortable pass. The paper as a whole put the 
usual premium on the ready familiarity with authors and titles which is part of the 
stock-in-trade of a librarian, and which a junior should start to acquire on his first 
day of service. 

The second paper, Elementary Classification, Cataloguing and Accession Methods, 
had no traps and, again, was well within the syllabus. The only question of any real 
difficulty seemed to be number 3, which asked for an estimate of the truth of the 
statement that a Shelf Register is a brief inventory of the books in a library as they 
stand on the shelves. This might have worried the increasing number of juniors who 
have never seen a shelf register and who might have very few views on the function of 
this venerable document. The rest of the paper demanded only an intelligent memory 
of the elementary text-books of classification, the definition of a few common technical 
terms, and evidence that candidates had appreciated the need for a code of cataloguing 
tules. 

The paper on Elementary Library Administration needed no text-book knowledge 
whatever. What the examiners were looking for were signs that candidates had taken 
an intelligent interest in their daily work, had shown a lively curiosity about their own 
libraries, and had begun to think of the implications of the service in which they are 
to make their careers. I do not enjoy the confidences of the examiners in these matters, 
but it would not surprise me to learn that this paper was the worst answered of the 
three. As a tutor of elementary classes, my experience is that juniors preparing for 
the elementary examination will sit up all night over a text-book but will too often 
neglect the best example of all—the methods and practice of the libraries in which they 
work. Thorough knowledge of the daily routines of one’s own library, an understanding 
of the reasons for the routines, and personal comparison of one’s local practice with 
that of the library in the next borough will give a junior ninety per cent. of the knowledge 
he needs to come through this examination with flying colours. 

_ One other point on the papers as a whole. The emphasis is very much on public 
library practice, and the scales are tipped to the disadvantage of juniors working in 
private and special libraries. Such juniors, when preparing for this examination, should 
obviously do all they can to get to know the practice of their own local public libraries. 
It goes without saying that their municipal colleagues should welcome the chance to 
show them what goes on in the work-room. 


CLASSIFICATION 
W. H. Phillips 

The questions in the theoretical paper were very straightforward and should have 
caused no great difficulty (to the conscientious student) apart from lack of time to 
transcribe all the facts to paper. Few, if any, of the questions demanded more than 
a thorough knowledge of the material given in the text-books. 

Q. 1: Logical construction of book schedules. Q. 3: Brown’s advice to classify 
by the index. Q.4: Pros and cons of close classification. Q.6: Practical value of 
the expansive classification. Q.7: Classification of library economy. Q.8: Nota- 
tion of D.C. and U.D.C. Q. 9: Use of alphabetical order in book classification— 
all are fully covered in the Introduction, Manual and Primer. Dewey devotes a section 
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in his Preface to Q. 2 and Building numbers, while the Primer has sufficient material | 
on Q. 5, Library of Congress Tables. 


The practical paper contained its usual selection of titles to which more than one 
convenient placing can be applied. An attempt will be made to approach this from f) 
a rather different angle by quoting the placings used by a particular candidate who [ 
failed the December examination yet obtained a merit in the theoretical paper. His 
placings must have obtained very low marks from the Examiners—an analysis may 
provide a clue to the vexed question “‘ How is the practical paper marked ?” 


(1) English merchants and the Spanish Inquisition in the Canaries—Candidate’s 
placing, 946.804 Canary Isles (ignoring Dewey’s note here). Why not with f 
English History ? 

(2) Report on a survey of the milk supply of Sheffield—Candidate’s placing, 338.1. 
Adequate unless ‘“* milk supply ” collected with milk at 637.1. 

(3) Filing system for architects offices —Candidate’s placing, 658.9901. Confused.) , 
There is a useful placing for business classification systems under 651.5. Filing.| ’ 

(4) Observations on educational problems of the South Wales coalfield—Candidate’s 
placing, 370.9429. Possible, but would not Adult Education at 374 be moref s 
correct ? ' 

(5) Diary of a resurrectionist, 1811-12.—Candidate’s placing, 923.41. Book of} ; 
more value with Medicine at 610.9 or with Medical Jurisprudence at 340.6. 

(6) Account rendered, 1900-30.—Candidate’s placing, 336.42. Full title and| « 
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annotation suggests a wider placing at 320.942, 330.942, or even 323.4. \ 
(7) A Cerebral atlas —Candidate’s placing, 616.83. Possibly better at 616.8 or 
collected with “‘ mental deficiency ”’ at 132.2. 


(8) Design and designer in light metal trades—Candidate’s placing, 331.7671—poor 
placing, ignoring Design in 740 class. Dewey’s placing is itself poor but) < 
schedules should be followed. 

(9) The Peace that was left——Candidate’s placing, 261.6. Good. ‘ 

(10) Community centres.—Candidate’s placing, 331.852. Possible but poor. Special) < 

place is provided under Adult Education at 374.28. i < 
(11) Hostels for difficult children —Candidate’s placing, 362.74. Adequate. ' 
(12) British joint production machinery.—Candidate’s placing, 331.152. Adequate. [| | 
(13) Wanderings and homes of manuscripts. Candidate’ s placing, 010.9. Why ignore} 


Manuscripts at 091? t 
(14) Economic development of the British Overseas Empire.—Candidate’s placing, 

330.942. Adequate. : 
(15) The Record interpreter —Candidate’s placing, 942. Ignores value to paleo-| 

grapher at 421.7. I 


(16) Books for tired eyes.—Candidate’s placing, 016.0282. 028 covers lists, thus 028.2.) « 
(17) Can planning be democratic—Candidate’s placing, 320.1. Possibly better at 
330.1 stressing economic interest. g 
(18) Dictionary of international slurs —Candidate’s placing, 410.3. Incorrect use of]) « 
form divisions here. .03 is not used at 420. A difficult title—treat as a collection 
of words or as a contribution to the subjects, social psychology, etc., as stated 
in the annotation. With Propaganda at 301.15, Social Psychology seems 4), 
useful place. & 
(19) Royal National Eisteddfod of Wales.—Candidate’s placing, 780.79429. Correct! 1 
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(20) Newspapers and the historian —Candidate’s placing, 901. Surely better with 
newspapers at 070.1. 


Many of the candidate’s placings are “‘ off the line” and he appears to have been 
confused by an examination “* inferiority complex,” yet under normal working conditions 
this same assistant is a competent classifier—I can personally vouch for this. It is 
to be hoped that under the new syllabus, with the absence of a practical paper as such, 
an effective method will be found of assessing the everyday capabilities of candidates. 
On the other hand, it may yet prove difficult and almost impossible to judge an assistant’s 
competence as a classifier without an actual practical test. By the way, we should 
expect the examiners to follow a consistent practice in the use of capital letters in the 
titles—or should we ? 


CATALOGUING 


Doreen Woolley 
Theoretical Paper 


A fair test with the questions well divided among the different sections of the 


: syllabus. It held no terrors for students who had prepared the subject reasonably 


well and lacked the customary question requiring the assigning of subject headings 
and references which usually touches the average student at his weakest point. 

Q. 1 required the stating of four rules. English and American opinions for the 
entry of princes of the blood were needed, and all the rules should have been illustrated 
with examples. An example of an indic name would not be easy for most candidates. 

Q. 2 on the disadvantages of the card catalogue is covered adequately by Mr. Sharp. 
Very straightforward and could be disposed of quickly. 

Q. 3 on compound subject names. Another text-book question. It is difficult to 


) answer lucidly, but Cutter himself discusses it very fully. 


Q. 4 a variation of the “* guide” questions relating to the entry of music scores 
and books on music. It did not embrace subject entries, so the question hinged 
apparently on the A.A. code. The 1908 edition of the code treats music most inade- 
quately, but the revised edition is more satisfactory in this respect. Few candidates 
will have been able to have seen the revised edition, but Sharp gives a summary in his 
third edition. 

Q. 5 on selective cataloguing. Could have been expected. The candidate could 
base his answer on present practice and use his common sense. 

Q. 6 on the preparation of a select reading list. Required knowledge of the selection 


| of the material as well as preparation for the Press. 


Q. 7 on cataloguing research. Instead of the usual simple demand for a list of 


| reference tools, reasons for their use were demanded. These should have been 


exemplified by reference to specific books. 

Q. 8 on the advantages and disadvantages of splitting up a complete dictionary 
catalogue of a municipal library into separate files for each department. The wording 
of the question would deceive many candidates as to the nature of the information 
desired and they would pass on to the next question. 

Q. 9 required the interpretation of various cataloguing designations. Quite straight- 
forward and could be answered very quickly. A few candidates may have been 
stumped by (h) praeses (Rule 3), and (i) a lady in her own right and (j) a lady by 
marriage. 
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Practical Paper 





A more severe test, demanding not only sound preparation but much experience. 
Required hard writing and quick thinking to be completed. The examiners gave much 
information about each book, setting out very clearly the bibliographical details and 
the contents. Pagination was rather tricky in several cases. 


eS ee 


No. 1 was an example of personal authorship, entry being under Thompson, Tommy. 
No. 2 was an excellent example of a government publication, main entry going under 
Great Britain. Board of Education, and in addition to the usual references one was 
necessary from the McNair Report. Entry under place was needed for No. 3—an 
institution. No. 4 was another case of personal authorship, under Stewart, shorn of 
all his designations, with added entries for the illustrator and foreword writer. The 
wise candidate would add a note stating that these entries would be given only if [| 
justified by the importance of the contribution. No. 5 was a test of pseudonym, series 
note and series entry. The main entry for No. 6 required much thought. It follows 
Rule 109, going under Cadbury Brothers. No. 7 was the first of three volumes to be | 
issued under the general heading of Rehabilitation of the injured and this was the title 
to be used with Occupational therapy as sub-title. The main entry for No. 8 was a 
difficult corporate entry and goes under London. City Council. Improvements and | 
town planning committee. It is not easy to disentangle the author, Lapham, Claude, 
from the transcript of No. 9. No. 10 requires main entry under Bunge and analyticals 
for the other contributors. Subject entries in the main necessitated a solid fund of 
general knowledge, a familiarity with current events and the application of common 
sense. 
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M. L. Jackson 


HAT would classified booklists be without the kindly aid of a book of 
VW quotations? Does the reader imagine scholarly erudition when he reads the 
heading “‘ Pundits of the pen,” or is he reminded of Joyce Grenfell’s librarian ? 
Does he think of Tennyson or the Tory opposition on seeing “* Let us see these handsome | 
houses ” heading a list of books on Planning? Is he discouraged from trying the © 












various Teach Yourself handbooks under the heading ‘‘ The craft so long to learn?” | 
or amused to find ‘* Football ambassador,” etc., under the tag—‘‘ Fine art is that in | 
which hand, heart and head go together”? And which author would be flattered to 
find one of his works under “‘ Your lover of literature is never fastidious ” ? 

A bulletin from Bath, The Record, is a dignified publication with a somewhat stern 7 
foreword stating that ‘“‘ The library is not concerned with any particular type of 4 
individual or body of citizens, but all who by natural ability and desire are endeavouring 
to perform in an efficient manner such work in life as they have undertaken.” The) 
books listed include many old and useful ones, c. 1880, mainly on Fine Arts, which 
are presumably the result of acquiring a special collection. (The title Triple Kisses) 
assigned to Kathleen Wallace looks as though the typist was momentarily carried away.) 
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Hornsey’s booklists, like Tottenham’s, are always a pleasure to handle. Hornsey’s 
lists include some titles of children’s books, as does a list of Islington, which also gives 
particulars of a second Children’s Book Week. It is particularly noticeable from these 
lists of children’s books what a dearth there is of good non-fiction books for children ; 
Wheeler’s Beethoven seems to be the only recent one of any note listed. 


Leicester reports that the new brochures published by the Department of Overseas 
Trade are now received at the library as they are issued; this was the result of an 
appeal from the librarian that they should be available for commercial libraries. These 
brochures, one for each country, give account of local conditions and other information 
of benefit to travellers. The Leicester booklist includes Benstead’s Alma Mater among 
social and political books, giving its sub-title ‘‘ A profound study of a great university,” 
but with no warning to the unwary of the irreverent approach to the subject. 


Luton’s Technical bulletin, July, 1945, is a good and fully informative list of recent 
technical books added to the library. Southport includes with its booklist the first 
of a new series of critical essays and bibliographies written by a member of the staff. 
This first essay concerns Novelists of the day and deals with the work of Elizabeth 
Bowen, Rosamund Lehmann, Rex Warner, Graham Greene and Christopher Isherwood. 
The essay is useful and well written, but, considering the wide and sometimes uninformed 
public it must serve, such statements as the following are more provocative than helpful : 
“ Self-acclaimed, a member of the mutual acclamation New-Writing group, boosted 
by sympathetic critics, Isherwood’s literary stature has shrunk to its real proportion in 
the wash of time.” 


One of Tottenham’s booklists contains the impressions of a member of the staff, 
now returned from the Forces, who deplores the gloom of public libraries and appeals 
for brighter ones. He also applauds the high standard at which the non-fiction stock 
at Tottenham has been kept, despite the short supply of new books. 


Libraries have played a great part in bringing music, art and general culture to 
the areas they serve, not only during the war years, but increasingly so now that such 
activities are less difficult to arrange. There is some controversy on the subject of 
how much the library should make itself responsible for general cultural activities in 
addition to its service of books for all. There are critics who say that the Citizen’s 
Advice Bureau should not be the library’s responsibility, as if it were possible to set 
up a barrier in information and education in its widest sense, beyond which no librarian 
should stray. 


Brighton has had a poetry reading by de La Mare, Chamber Concerts in the Art 
Gallery, and the inaugural meeting of the Brighton and Hove Branch of the National 
Book League. At Leicester there has been a series of film lectures, and the Library, 
Museum, Arts and Music Committee of Liverpool has organized a series of literary 
lectures by such people as A. L. Rowse, Phyllis Bentley, L. A. G. Strong, etc. 

From Bristol and Clydebank come lecture lists so alike in format that I thought 
they were both from Bristol, which shows that a good thing is worth transporting to 
a new sphere! Both have excellent short booklists after the details of each lecture. 

Something new out of Swindon is The Swindon Review in which local literary and 
artistic talent have combined in achievement of high merit. I found the poetry of least 
interest, but then I like my poetry more coherent and more lyrical. This review is 
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obtainable from the librarian of Swindon for 2s., and of it Our Time says: ‘‘ The | 
Corporation of Swindon has produced a local review of Literature and the Arts which 

is of more than local interest, thus maintaining its lead as a municipal patron.” What | 
interests me particularly is the foreword by Sir Kenneth Clark in which he gives the |) ¢ 
following important message: ‘‘ The burden of squalor and ugliness which we have |) « 
inherited from industrialism can only be shaken off by the growth in each individual |) jy 
of a new feeling for order and beauty. This cannot be achieved by the State or by |) fy 
any central authority, but must grow up locally. A few individuals in each district |} jp 
must communicate their enthusiasm to their neighbours. Unfortunately, individual 7 jp 
enthusiasts for beauty do not usually choose to live in industrial towns, but retire to 7 in 
Burford or Chipping Camden where they are far less needed.” in 


Bethnal Green has produced a good, attractive introduction to the Children’s 9 ©! 
Library which might, by its style, irritate anyone over 11, but is, I suppose, addressed 4% at 
to the 7-10s. It also gives some well-needed advice on the care of books. How 
concerned we are lest we scare people, especially children, from non-fiction! Here % q 
we are told that such books are about “ real things ” like “‘ football, gardening, history” 7 th 
—as if children read less about nature study, poetry and history than about football > T 
and gardening! I was interested to see that on whatever day a child joins the library © as 
his new tickets are not given out until the Saturday, and also that one ticket is issued 
to each child, and a “‘ privilege ticket only issued on special application for study, etc.” 





Bristol’s annual report for the year ended June, 1945, tells of a record issue. It 9 fe 
also gives analysis of a day’s issue on Saturday, 18th November, 1944, of which 57 per |) A 
cent. was adult fiction. The librarian does not enter into one of the usual harangues about |) b 
the increase of “‘ escapist reading in times of stress,”’ but says firmly, ‘* This calls for no 7 
apology, for in modern times fiction has been the dominant form of literary art, and 
has been used as the vehicle of the noblest ideas.”” What is surprising is that, in the 
analysis of some of the fiction issued, there are 17 Austen titles and two by Cronin ; ( 
20 by Hardy and two by Cecil Roberts ; 21 by Dickens, 11 by Dumas and one by H. E. 
Bates ; and five by Maugham, 28 by Walpole and 11 by Priestley. Certainly I should 7 
have been well out in my guesses on the respective popularity of these authors on that | T 
day. 

Bristol’s “* Book of the week ” exhibition has flourished since 1932. In the exhibition, © 
“* A hundred years ago,” a section was devoted to events in Bristol. This report gives 7 
a full statement of air-raid damage which has been suffered, and there are photographs 7 
of the North District Library just after the devastating raid and after the reconstruction 
in October, 1941. It is almost unbelievable that such an excellent library service 7 
should rise from the chaos which has been experienced in many such libraries about 7 
the country. é: 


At Chesterfield there has been an exhibition on Old Chesterfield, and students of | 
the Art School have done murals for the Children’s Library and Exhibition Room. |) « 
Lectures given by chief officials on the administration of the town have packed the Bai 
lecture hall holding 200 people. The issue at Coventry for the year ended March, P 
1945, is the highest since 1939. The usual work with children has not been carried on 
because the junior libraries were taken over for storage purposes. Plans for the new} 
library are included in the scheme for a Civic Centre. More books have been added! 
to the library than before (21,814 during the year), which must be heartening where} 
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such great book losses have been suffered ; 9078 were gifts from other libraries and 
individuals. 

At Gateshead there has been a record year, though there has been a decrease in 
the issue of junior books. Lord Northbourne has presented documents to the local 
collection. At Leeds issues during 1945 were 181,069 less than in the year ended 
March, 1944. Many libraries have experienced this decrease ; there has generally 
been a phenomenal issue for the years ended spring 1943 and 1944, and then a decrease 
in the year ended 1945, although the issue in this year has generally been larger than 
in 1942. The Librarian of Leeds explains this decrease as a waning in the public’s 
interest in reading at the end of war years; that “‘in war-time there is a quickening 
in the tempo of life which results in a more vigorous approach and a keener sense 
of the values of music, art and literature.” The great need for a new Central Library 
at Leeds is stressed—post-war schemes include plans for four new branch libraries. 


Middlesbrough reports an average daily issue of 4,560, although there has been a 
drop in the issue to schools. At Mitcham, because of the advent of flying bombs, 
the issue for the year ended March, 1945, is the lowest since the library was opened. 
The Readers’ Advisory Service has flourished, and had to deal with such strange topics 
as the history of dogs in relation to religion. 


West Ham’s report, the first for 10 years, is a résumé of the work in that time. 
Tribute is paid to the Chairman of the Library Committee who was vigilant to push 
forward schemes for development at a time when raids seemed to be stopping activities. 
A successful branch library was set up to serve East Ham and West Ham, the cost 
being halved by the two authorities. 
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Correspondence 


Shankhill Road Branch, 


Belfast. 
The Editor, The Library Assistant. 


Sir,— 
(Miss) Mavis E. Oswald’s friend in the Wrens admits that the “ Belfast Library is 
a big attraction.” She is unspeakably grateful for Belfast’s Library, and calls it “a 
major blessing.”” How does this Wren show her unspeakable gratitude? By a stab 
in the back in an attempt to blacken Belfast’s Library Service in a professional journal. 
I can guess her manners and breeding by this breach of etiquette. I can also guess 
the extent of her infantile knowledge and experience of librarianship. 

Let us examine what she said. 

“*The books are in any old order under the vague headings of ‘ Fiction’ and 
‘Non-Fiction.’ You look under Travel and find Botany. You look under Biography 
and find The history of Irish railway stations.” 

Lies, everyone of them. The books in the Belfast Libraries are expertly classified— 
Dewey—catalogued and arranged. There are plenty of shelf guides. 

The Wren goes on to say,‘* You look for any well-known book published within 
the last two years and it isn’t there at all.” 
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In Belfast, thousands of pounds are spent annually on the newest books. Does 
she imagine that our dozen copies of Cronin’s Green years lie meekly on the shelves 
waiting until she comes along? Or, if she reads non-fiction, does she imagine the 
same about Trevelyan’s English social history ? 


I admit our Central Library is, perhaps, not looking its best at the moment: it 
was badly shaken in a blitz. One of our branches was completely destroyed. But 
when ‘‘ Happy days are here again” there is a powerful will in Belfast for Brighter 
Libraries. When the Ministry of Supply gives us permission we shall have a Library 
Service second to none in Great Britain. We opened a new branch the other day and 
there will be another this year. 


When the Wren discovered Cardiff’s Library she said, ‘‘ I may postpone my suicide 
for a little longer,” as she found it good. Then she adds unkindly,‘* Cardiff is rather 
a dump.” I trust the city survives. 


I recommend this Wren, if she is still in Belfast and has not committed hara-kiri, 
to visit my branch library. There she will find in the Sociology Section a book called 
Brush up your manners. Its Dewey number is 395. Belfast librarians have heard of 
Dewey. She ought to read this book ; she needs it badly. At the moment of writing 
it is in its right place, upright on the shelves. 

Finally, when we in Belfast, including a score returned from the Services, read 
the Wren’s mischievous, uninformed letter, we imitated the Sacristan in the Ingoldsby 
legends. If she does not know what he did I recommend her to read the poem and 
find out. I am sorry that she discovered Cardiff’s Library ; it postponed her suicide. 

Yours truly, 
WM. MOORE 
(Belfast Branch Librarian). 
~wue~ 


A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 


Correspondence courses in the sections mentioned below will be arranged to run 
from April to June of the following year, and from November to December of the 
following year. 

The Courses, conducted under the auspices of the A.A.L. (Section of the L.A.) 
comprise ten monthly lessons, consisting of a prescribed selection of technical reading, 
hints and advice on study and practical work, and questions or subjects for essays 
upon which the tutor will write comments or corrections. 

The subjects treated and the respective fees are as set out below :— 

Entrance Examination—The course covers the whole of the L.A. requirements 
for this examination. Fee, £2 Os. 0d. 


Registration Examination—Group (a) (i) Classification—Fee, £1 5s. Od. ; (ii) Cata- 
loguing—Fee, £1 5s. 0d. Group (5) (iii) and (iv) Bibliography and Assistance to Readers 
in the choice of books—Fee, £2 Os. Od. Group (c) (v) Library Organization and 
Administration—Fee, £1 5s. Od.; (vi) History of English Literature—Fee, £1 5s. Od. 

Final Examination.—Part 1, Bibliography and Book Selection—Fee, £1 10s. Od. 
Part 2, Library Organization and General Librarianship—Fee, £1 10s. Od. Part 3, 
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Library Routine and Administration: (@) Public Libraries—Fee, £1 10s. Od. ; 
b) University and College Libraries—Fee, £1 10s. Od. Part 4, Literary Criticism and 
ppreciation : (a) Modern Literature—Fee, £1 10s. Od. Part 5, Specialist Certificates : 
c) Advanced Classification—Fee, £1 5s. Od. ; Advanced Cataloguing—Fee, £1 5s. Od. ; 
d) Historical Bibliography—Fee, £1 10s. Od. 

Both full courses and short revision courses in Classification and Cataloguing, 
















er fbased on the old syllabus, are still available for those members who wish to complete 
ry ir Intermediate Examination, having already passed one part by December, 1945. 
nd Fees for these courses remain at £1 6s. 6d. per subject. 


Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 

Students wishing to enter for a course must obtain an application form and send 
it, together with the necessary fee, to Mrs. S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne 
Road, London, S.E.24. Applications must reach the above before 20th March 
d 20th October for the April and November courses, respectively, and before 20th 
ebruary and 20th August for the revision courses. After these dates no application 
ill be considered. 


Important.—Before entering for a course, students are particularly advised to make 
hemselves familiar with the regulations governing the examination, as printed in the 
‘Library Association Year Book.’’ Any queries concerning the examinations or the 
yilabus should be sent direct to the Library Association, and not to the Association of 
nd (Assistant Librarians. i 
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THE OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L. 


Presipent: J. T. GILLETT, F.L.A. (Leeds). iT 
Vice-Presipent: A. Ll. CARVER, A.L.A., Central Library, Portsmouth. 
Honorary Secretary: E, CAVE, F.L.A., Central Library, Southampton. 


Honorary Treasurer: E, WISKER, F.L.A., Public Library, Gillingham, 
Kent. 


Honorary Epiror: W. B. STEVENSON, F.L.A., Central Library, Hornsey, 
N.8. 


Honorary Souicirors: Messrs. METCALFE, COPEMAN & PETTEFPAR, 
3 and 4 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2 


Orricers or THe Councit: Hon. Education Secretary: Mrs. S. W. MARTIN, Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24. Hon. Librarian: Miss B. F. NEVARD, F.L.A., Carnegie 
Library, Herne Hil: Road, S.E.24. Hon. Membership Secretary: Miss W. M. HEARD, 
A.L.A., Chiswick Public Library, W.4. 


Matters relating to Correspondence Course and A.A.L. publications to the Hon, Education Secretary. 
Orders for Tae Liprary ASSISTANT, advertisements, e'c., to the Hon. Treasurer. Enquiries relating to 
membership and delivery of Toe Liprary ASSISTANT to the Hon. Membership Secretary. Ail other 
enquiries to the Hon. Secretary. 














VAWSER & WILES’ CAREERS SERIES 


SUCCESS IN THE OFFICE. An unusual and valuable book for the clerical worker who 
really wants to qualify for a better post. A guide to many different specialised branches of office 
work and management. 


HAIRDRESSING AS A CAREER. By Lesutre A. Semmens. An interesting and 

tiv ful and with special reference to the ladies’ side. The author 
isa practical, “experienced ae and the advice and information given can set any aspirant 
on the road to success. 

HOW TO RUN A SMALL HOTEL. By Pierre Dusois. How many people think they 
would like to run a small hotel? How many set about it in the right way ? his book tells you 
how to avoid the pitfalls and how to build up a successful career as owner of a small hotel and 
with little capital. 

ACCOUNTANCY AS A CAREER. For the young man or woman with a head 
for figures, accountancy is one of the most useful and interesting careers. This book tells you 
how to go a it, how to — on studies, os to obtain a footing in the career, and how to 
ti y work are indicated, showing all 
kinds of peal a which poe 4“ found as a pl ah man or woman. 

BANKING AS A CAREER. By Ronan S. Letnster, F.R.Econ.S. A papa guide to 
an interesting career, and a fascinating outline of the whole gamut of banki ppendix with 
no yw Cg the study of the origin of the cheque. How to enter the fn how to 
study and mak e mqerese | - some of the valuable subjects covered and worth far beyond the 
published price of the boo! 

OPHTHALMIC po AS A CAREER. The subject of sight provides an interesting 
study and a worth-while career for young men and women. Nowhere can so much valuable advice 
and information be obtained on this profession as in this handbook, published at so small a price ; 


well illustrated. 
All the above 5/- net—Ready shortly 
OBTAINABLE FROM ALL WHOLESALERS OR FROM THE 


Publishers: VAWSER & WILES Ltd., 644, FOREST ROAD, LONDON, E.17 
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